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Hundreds of exquisite creations, personally selected by our buyer while in Paris, 
have just arrived. The d:light occasioned by their beauty is equalled by the 
pleasant surprise one gets when the prices are noted. They bear lower price marks 
than last season! In fact many cost no more than Hats of domestic design. 


Lovely as they are, they do not overshadow those of American make. This 
year American modistes have exceeded themselves. They have moulded Silk 
Duvetyne and rich Velvets of gorgeous colors into Hats of wondrous beauty and 
style. Darting or droopiag feathers, rich embroideries, velvet flowers or odd 
ornaments adorn them. These, too, bear modest price marks. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wines Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. | 
| 
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are a highly specialized feature of the Autumn display in the I 
Fur Department. These have been selected with quite as much | 
care and thought as those of the more costly class, with due recog= 
nition of the fact that furs are now an universal necessity and must 
be placed within the reach of even the most modest income. z, 
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SA keeps the doctor away. If peopl 
walked more they'd be sick less 
Walking is the most healthful ex 
ercise—and the cheapest. But to 
get the full benefit of walking you 
must wear the proper shoes. If 
your feet are uncomfortable there 
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pair of Cantilever Shoes. They are r 
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standing or walking. There is tl 





plenty of tee room, yet they fit 
with snug smocthness and hold 


INDISPENSABLE REQUISITES 





FOR THE TOILET the foot easily- -comfortably. 
nN j u 
The under-arch sole is drawn up 
by lacing the shoe, so that it fits | 
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HEMMED HUCKABACK 'TOWELS—of good gs . 
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Senate. The House vote was 216 to 11. By this action all further frantic efforts of anti-suffragists to hamper women’s political 


7 VHE Connecticut Legislature on Tuesday, September 14, ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment by a unanimous vote in the 


freedom are definitely ended. 


A Futile Gesture 


ies group of Tennessee antis, augmented by the group of 


Maryland men who have gone from state to state trying 


ito block ratification, are probably making their gesture, as the 


French say, at this particular time in the hope that they may pre- 
vent the Connecticut Legislature from ratifying and thus bringing 
in a state over which there may be no contest. As a matter of 
constitutional fact, it does not matter in the least whether Connec- 
ticut ratifies or not. The Federal Suffrage Amendment has 
legally and absolutely been made a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and there it will remain. 


“In the recent statement of Speaker Walker, he tells some truth 
but he carefully avoids telling the whole truth. The suffrage 
resolution was passed in Tennessee by the so-called constitutional 
majority with a full House present. The printed rules declare 
that a motion to reconsider may remain pending for three days 
and is on call by the mover of the motion only. For those three 
days the attendance upon the Legislature was full and the con- 
stitutional suffrage majority was on hand prepared to vote that 
resolution down. It is a custom, but not a rule, that at the end 
of three days anyone else may take up the motion to reconsider, 
and Speaker Walker insists that this may remain pending until 
This is merely filibustering tactics, 
subversive of majority rule and was declared inapplicable to the 
Federal Amendment by the Attorney-General of Tennessee for 
two reasons; first, that a Legislature which has once passed a 
Federal Amendment has exhaused its power to act upon that 
question and cannot reconsider it; second, that if reconsideration 
could legally take place upon a Federal Amendment, the power to 
reconsider had been exhausted by the rules of the House when 
the three days had passed. 


“Mr. Walker fails to mention that when the minority was 
unable to defeat the Amendment and had to admit that the suffra- 
gists were in majority, it ignominiously fled and by this ‘direct 
action’ attempted to break the majority. 

“No one can blame the antis of Tennessee for making a fuss, 
for unless they make a pretense of having some right upon their 
side, they will be unanimously regarded by their fellow country- 
men and by all the world in this generation and by all posterity 
as a group of cowardly bushwhackers. This is a government of 
majorities and not minorities. 

“It is the American way for defeated minorities to plunge into 
the courts in the hope of defeating the majority by some legal 
quibble and this is the only motive which is inspiring the Ten- 
nessee antis, but fortunately our courts decide cases upon well 
established precedents and by the law of the land which upholds 
majorities and not minorities.” 
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The Noble Duke of York 


FTER a large inclusive gesture, taking in the nation in one 
sweep, the anti-suffragists who started out to march from 
Nashville to Washington and scare Secretary Bainbridge into 
retracting his proclamation of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, have decided to go to the nutmeg state and try out their 
scaring on Governor Holcomb and the Connecticut Legislature. 
These Tennessee swashbucklers got up stage on September 12, 
with legal threats, much loud sounding noise of a complete inco- 
herence from Speaker Walker, much brandishing of paper 
swords and much other stage business. Like the noble Duke 
of York with a hundred thousand men, they all marched up the 
hill—and then marched down again. 


N the meanwhile Senator Frank Brandagee, their confrere and 

ally, fell out from their ranks on Tuesday, coming out for 
ratification by Connecticut, just at the moment when his anti 
friends were threatening to descend on Connecticut. 

Having delayed woman suffrage at every turn until he covered 
himself by securing the senatorial nomination, he now waves for- 
ward the women as if to say, “ Let them come in now. They 
can’t hurt me.” 

This is to insult the intelligence, the political sagacity and the 
moral integrity of Connecticut women. 

Aside from the fact that the last word has not yet been said as 
to Mr. Brandagee’s senatorship could there be a more shameless 
assertion of the use of political prestige for personal ends? 

This prostitution of public office to private advantage is a thing 
women have learned to despise with so burning a contempt that 
they are going up into their new kingdom dedicated by the thou- 
sands to its undoing. 


i Seay anti-suffragists in and out of Tennessee have urged in 
a most emphatic manner possible, that all opponents of 
woman suffrage make their protest against ratification in Ten- 
nessee. Their circular appeals for funds, claims that the amend- 
ment has not been ratified and that the officials already enjoined 
shall be made to suffer for their part in ratification. They say: 
“Do your Bit. Organize mass meetings. Circulate petitions and 
we will uphold the Constitutional rights of the people.” 

As a result of this appeal, mass meetings have been attempted 
in all parts of Tennessee. The papers report them under head- 
lines: “Little Interest Manifested in Mass Meetings,” ‘“ Mass 
Meeting Failure in Montgomery,” “ Anti Meeting Proves Fizzle 
at Tullahoma,” “ Antis Call Off Meeting at Columbia,” “ Anti 
Mass Meeting Signal Failure,” etc. 

At any rate, Tennessee, despite the temperature of its climate, 
is keeping its emotions up to boiling point. The history it is 
making will be strange reading for its own posterity. 
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Which Party Did It? 


HE women of the United States owe their final release from 

political thralldom to the two dominant parties whose fol- 
lowers compose, in the main, Congress and the forty-eight State 
Legislatures. Despite the fact that many memories still persist 
of times when party men were guilty of base trickery to prevent 
woman suffrage bills from reaching a vote on the floor of Legis- 
latures and overlooking the numerous instances within the past 
year when minorities have nearly succeeded in “ double crossing ” 
party majorities and thus staying the process of ratification, the 
fact remains that the tremendous influence of party majorities 
have made ratification possible. 

To the Chairmen of both parties the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association has rendered a report of its party record 
on the vote for submission of the amendment in Congress and 
in the states which have ratified and also in those which have 
rejected or postponed the vote on the Amendment. And to each 
Chairman a letter of thanks and appreciation has been presented 
with the report. 

From these records each party will doubtless find much with 
which to make an appeal to women voters. Each party will see 
reasons why women should be inspired by gratitude to support 
its particular ticket. In order that all readers of the Citizen 
may know the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
the above mentioned records are reproduced here. 


Record of the Federal Amendment by Parties 


hme Federal Suffrage Amendment was finally submitted by 
the Sixty-sixth Congress on June 4th, 1919. Ratification 
was completed by the proclamation of the Secretary of State on 
August 26th, 1920, one year, two months and twenty-two days 
from the date of submission. 

The vote of submission by Congress was as follows: 

Senate: The total vote in favor was 56 of which 36 were 
Republican and 20 Democratic. The total vote opposed was 25 
of which 8 were Republican and 17 Democratic. Fifteen were 
paired and not voting of which 5 were Republican and 10 
Democratic. 

House: The total vote in favor was 308 of which 201 were 
Republican, 105 Democratic and 2 Independent. The total vote 
opposed was 91 of which 21 were Republicans and 70 Democrats. 

Of the forty-eight Legislatures, thirty were Republican, eighteen 
Democratic, North Dakota and Minnesota had non-partisan 
Legislatures—usually classed as Republicans, and to these the 
amendment was referred for ratification. 

Of the thirty-six Legislatures which ratified the Amendment, 
twenty-eight were called into special session for the purpose. 
Eighteen of these special sessions were called by Republican 
Governors and ten by Democratic Governors. Twenty-seven 
of the thirty-six Legislatures ratifying were Republican, two Non- 
Partisan and seven were Democratic. 

Nine states rejected the Amendment of which eight were 
Democratic and one Republican. 

The total legislative vote for ratification in the thirty-six states 
was 4126, of which 2545 were Republican votes; 1211 Demo- 
cratic votes ; 323 Non-Partisan and 47 Socialist and Independent. 

The total legislative vote against ratification in the thirty-six 
states was 633 of which 323 were Republican votes; 273 Demo- 
cratic votes; 21 Non-Partison and 16 Independent. 

The total vote for ratification in the nine states rejecting the 
Amendment was 431 of which 90 were Republican and 341 were 
Democratic. The total vote opposed was 8o1 of which 52 were 
Republican and 749 were Democratic. 


HE enormity of the task set before the women of this coun- 

try in order to secure their enfranchisement, even by the 
shorter process of the Federal -Suffrage Amendment, is mani- 
fested by the returns. 

Six thousand four hundred and sixty-one (6461) men actually 
voted upon the Amendment in Congress and those Legislatures 
which have already passed upon the Amendment, thirty-six of 
which ratified the Amendment and nine either rejected or post- 
poned action. Four thousand nine hundred and twenty-one 
(4921) men voted to ratify, and one thousand five hundred and 
forty (1540) voted against it. Of this total vote three thousand 
one hundred and ninety-five (3195) votes were cast by Repub- 
licans and one thousand six hundred and seventy-seven (1677) 
were cast by Democrats. 

Together with the above report the following letters were sent 
to Mr. Will H. Hays and Mr. George White, Chairmen respec- 
tively of the Republican and Democratic National Committees: 


September oth, 1920. 
Mr. Will H. Hays, 
Chairman, Republican National Committee, 
19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, New York. 
My dear Mr. Hays :— 

In submitting herewith the record of the two dominant parti:s 
on the submission and ratification of the Federa! Suffrage 
Amendment, I take the occasion to express to you personally, on 
behalf of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
our grateful appreciation of your own faithful, consistent and 
always sincere efforts to carry out the platforms of your party 
wherein they referred to the enfranchisement of women. 

Ratification at this date would not have been achieved without 
your conscientious and understanding help. 

I wish also to express our gratitude to the Republican Party 
for its share in the final enfranchisement of the women of the 
United States. Although we women regret that both partics 
were not sufficiently forward-looking to ratify the Suffrage 
Amendment by unanimous vote in each of the forty-eight states, 
and also regret that the Republican Governors of Vermont and 
Connecticut would not allow the Legislatures of those two states 
to act upon the Amendment; yet despite those disappointmerts 
your party may be proud of its record. 

The long delay in ratification has without doubt brought many 
embarrassment: in the political campaigns of all parties. The 
woman’s vote is certain to be much smaller and far less effective 
than it would have been with more time to organize it. 

Again expressing the gratitude of our Association to you and 
your party for its share in the completion of the task to which 
our organization set itself more than fifty years ago. 

I am, yours very truly, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT, 
President. 


September 9th, 1920. 
Mr. George White, 
Chairman, National Democratic Committee, 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, New York. 
My dear Mr. White :— 

I submit herewith the record of the two dominant parties om 
the submission and ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend 
ment. In doing so there is one important Democratic factor 
which should be included in the record, and that is the fearless 
and able sponsorship of the Amendment by the leader »f your 
party, the President of the United States. He once address2d 
Congress on the subject in special message, and once the United 
States Senate, and has never hesitated to let members of his 
party know in every State that he favored ratification. While 
it is a matter of regret that all‘Democrats did not follow his 
leadership in this matter today, as they certainly will tomorrow, 
nevertheless Mr. Wilson’s championship furnishes cause for 
pride to all forward-looking Democrats, since his vision foresaw 
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the now achieved fact of the enfranchisement of the women of 


this country. 

On behalf of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, I wish to thank you and your party for its share in the 
completion of the task to which our Association set itself more 


than fifty years ago. 
I am, yours very truly, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President. 


ENNESSEE gave the last turn to the key which unlocked 

the door of political freedom to American women. The 
Democrats will claim that as Tennessee is a Democratic State 
the credit belongs to that party. The Republicans will claim 
that ratification could not have taken place had not the Republican 
stalwarts of House and Senate voted to support it. Both con- 
tentions are true. The Republicans held the balance of power in 
the Tennessee Legislature of 28 votes in the House and 8 in the 
Senate. Seven Republican Senators voted for ratification, and 
15 Republicans in the House. On the other hand, the Amend- 
ment could not have been ratified had it not been for Democratic 
votes and neither Republican nor Democrats could have put 
through ratification in that State had it not been for the call to 
special session given by the Democratic Governor of Tennessee. 
Let women and men be grateful to both parties and to all con- 
cerned for the victory in the thirty-sixth state. 


The Flies in the Ointment 


HE thrill of joy, the sense of freedom, the relief from the 

long years of struggle which women anticipated when the 
end should come, have been largely denied women by the sense- 
less, badgering spirit which has delayed the final victory until 
the eve of a Presidential Election. 


The Republican Fly 


Shortly before the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress, a 
vacancy occurring in Louisiana, Senator Gay was elected to fill 
out that unexpired term. He was a suffragist but was unwilling 
to vote for the Federal Suffrage Amendment since its wording 
was precisely like that of the Fifteenth Amendment. There was 
much agitation among the Democrats te try to find the form of 
an amendment which would please him. The form which he 
wanted we could not accept but he finally conceded a good deal 
and a slight change in the original amendment was found to be 
agreeable to all parties concerned. Mr. Gay agreed to vote for 
this, and we had with his vote the necessary two-thirds which 
would submit the Amendment by the Senate. The House friends 
were hastily interviewed and it found that they also would accept 
that amendment. 

There were but a few days left in the session for this last 
hasty work. A place on the House calendar was agreed upon 
provided the amendment should pass the Senate. Only two days 
and two nights finally remained of the Sixty-fifth Congress when 
all was ready for the vote to be taken. Unanimous consent to 
allow the question to come up was necessary and it was then that 
Senator Weeks and Senator Wadsworth spelled each other in 
keeping guard—Senator Wadsworth sitting up the whole of one 
night in order to object whenever Senator Jones, Chairman of 
the Committee, should ask unanimous consent. These two 
Republican Senators made that objection several times and thus 
prevented the Amendment coming to vote. 

Had not these two Republican Senators assumed this attitude 
(even the filibustering Senator Reed had agreed not to make 
objection) the Amendment would have been submitted in sufficient 
time for ratification to have been completed by the Spring of 1919. 

Had this been accomplished there would have been ample time 
for women to qualify for registration and the election. Neces- 
sary legislation would have taken place; political parties would 


have had ample opportunity to acquaint themselves with the sit- 
uation, and the work involved in a Presidential campaign would 
have been greatly eased for both political parties as well as for 
the women voters. The torture of disappointed hopes and not 
a little bitterness of spirit was engendered from these useless 
dictatorial and Kaiserish tactics. Massachusetts did not endorse 
the action of Senator Weeks and left him at home in the next 
election. 

Whether New York will endorse this record of Senator Wads- 
worth remains to be revealed in the November Election. 

Again, had the two Republican Governors of Vermont and 
Connecticut called their sessions and thus permitted their respec- 
tive Legislatures to act upon the Amendment, ratification would 
have been completed not later than April ist and thus again 
much of the agony of anxiety which women have been made to 
suffer would have been avoided. 


The Democratic Fly 

The Sixty-fifth Congress had a Democratic majoraty. 
was no time in that Congress at which two or three additional 
votes might have submitted the Amendment. The responsibility 
lay with the Democrats. The President did his best, and two 
Democrats, both representing strong suffrage territory and who 
were entirely free from southern prejudices, namely Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio and Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, could at 
any time have changed their votes and submitted the Amendment. 
Both of their states have since ratified and their attitude has had 
no other effect than to prevent the Democratic Party from carry- 
ing out its pledges, and the Democratic President from effecting 
the legislation he believed to be useful. 

The Civil War and the reconstruction legislation which fol- 
lowed left its mark upon the South, the scar of which is still 
The young new South understands that we are a Nation, 


There 


there. 
but there is an. element which has not changed its point of view 
since the fall of Ft. Sumter. And in the main, southern Senators 
were frightened by the effect upon their elections of the tradi- 
tional South. There is little doubt but that had the South, as 
a whole, caught pace with the rest of the country on this question, 
the Federal Amendment would have been submitted several years 
before it was. And to Democratic Senators (with noble and 
‘listinguished exceptions) women certainly owe the long delay in 
the coming of their final triumph. 


To Sum Up 

OMEN owe much to both political parties, but to neither 

do they owe so much that they need feel themselves obligated 
to support that party if conscience and judgment dictate other- 
wise. Their political freedom at this time is due to the tremen- 
dous sentiment and pressure produced by their own unceas- 
ing activities over a period of three generations. Had either 
party lived up to the high ideals of our Nation and courageously 
taken the stand for right and justice as against time-serving, vote- 
winning policies of delay, women would have been enfranchised 
long ago. And this fact, those who are informed, will never 
forget. 

On the other hand, the majority of the officials of both dom- 
inant political parties on the home stretch tried their best to com- 
plete ratification, and the men of 1920 who made personal sacri- 
fices to win the victory cannot be blamed for the shortcomings 
of other men who at other times and places made strenuous 
effort to prevent the enfranchisement of women. The minority 
in both parties even now is engaged in combined activity to block 
the operation of the Amendment by court action over trivial 
technicalities. The majority must not be blamed for the minority. 
Each party had its opportunity to make political credit for itself 
which would have redounded to its advantage for years to come; 

(Continued on page 427) 
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Record by Parties of Vote for Ratification 
in Thirty-Six States 


Date 
STATE Ratified 
1919 
re June 10 
Wisconsin. ..... June 10 
Michigan........June 10 
Kansas..........June 16 
New York...... June 16 
Sear roe June 16 
Pennsylvania. ...June 24 
Massachusetts. ..June 25 
ee ee June 28 
MN Sc o-cseeca's kee July 2 
Missouri........ July 3 
Arkoniaas... 6556 July 28 
Montana......../ Aug. 2 
Nebraska........Aug. 1 
Minnesota.......Sept. 8 
N. Hampshire Sept. 10 
a er Sept. 30 
California.......Nov. 1 
Maine....... Nov. 5 
No. Dakota..... Dec. 1 
So. Dakota...... Dec. 4 
Colorado....... Dec. 12 
Rhode Island....Jan. 6 
Kentucky.......¢ Jan. 6 
oo es Jan. 12 
ee ee Jan. 16 
Wyoming........Jan. 27 
Nevada.........Feb. 7 
New Jersey.. Feb. 9 
ee .Feb. 11 
Arisona Pelee reir Feb. 12 
New Mexico..... Feb. 19 
Oklahoma....... Feb. 27 
W. Virginia......Mar. 10 
Washington...... Mar. 22 
Tennessee. ...... S.Aug.13 
H.Aug.18 


Session 
S. or R. 


Reg. 


Reg. 


Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 


Sp. 
Sp. 


Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 
Reg. 
Sp. 
Sp. 


Sp. 
Sp. 
Sp. 


Sp. 


Senate by 


Parties 
Rep. 33 
Dem. 17 
(1 dead) 
Rep. 27 
Dem. 2 
Soc. + 
Rep. 32 
Dem. 0O 
Rep. 30 
Dem. 10 
Rep. 29 
Dem. 22 
Rep. 21 
Dem. 13 
Rep. 42 
Dem. 6 
Rep. 30 
Dem. 10 
Rep. 0O 
Dem. 31 
Rep. 45 
Dem. 5 
Rep. 12 
Dem. 22 
Rep. 0O 
Dem. 35 
Rep. 31 
Dem. 12 
Rep. 30 
Dem. 3 
Non-Par. 
Rep. 19 
Dem. 5 
Rep. 0O 
Dem. 18 
Rep. 30 
Dem. 8 
Ind. 1 
Rep. 29 
Dem. 2 
Non-Par. 
Rep. 42 
Dem. 2 
Ind. 
Rep. 14 
Dem. 21 
Rep. 32 
Dem. 7 
Rep. 18 
Dem. 20 
Rep. 24 
Dem. 3 
Ind. 3 
Rep. 34 
Dem. 16 
Rep. 17 
Dem. 10 
Rep. 11 
Dem. 5 
Rep. 15 
Dem. 6 
Rep. 29 
Dem. 12 
Rep. 5 
Dem 14 
Rep. 15 
Dem. 9 
Rep. 10 
Dem. 34 
Rep. 23 
Dem. 7 
Rep. 39 
Dem. 3 
Rep. 8 
Dem. 25 


Vote in Senate House by 


Senate —————Vote By Parties———~ Absent Parties 
———Yea——~ ———Nay——— 
46-0 Rep. Dem. Soc. Rep. Dem. Soc Rep. 85 
32 «#14 0 0 0 0 Dem. 53 
25-1 21 2 4 1 0 0 Rep. 5 Rep. 77 
Dem. 2 Dem. 5 
Soc. 17 
25-0 25 0 0 0 0 6 Rep. 7 Rep. 98 
Dem. O Dem. 2 
35-0 28 7 0 0 0 0 Rep. 110 
Dem. 15 
44-0 25 19 0 0 0 0 Rep. 94 
Dem. 54 
Soc. 2 
27-3 17. +10 0 3 0 0 Dem. 3 Rep. 77 
Dem. 47 
31-6 28 3 0 4 2 0 Rep. 10 Rep. 183 
Dem. 1 Dem. 23 
34-5 24 10 0 5 0 0 Rep. 1 Rep. 181 
Dem. 59 
19-10 0 19 0 0 0 0 Rep. 1 
Dem. 125 
45-0 40 5 0 0 0 0 Rep. 5 Rep. 93 
Dem. 0 Dem. 15 
29-3 11 17 1(I) 0 3 0 Dem. 1 Rep. 75 
Dem. 67 
28-2 oO 28 0 2 0 Dem. 5 Rep. 4 
Dem. 96 
38-1 29 9 0 0 1 0 Rep. 2 Rep. 64 
Dem. 2 Den. 34 
27-0 25 2 0 0 0 0 Rep. 85 
x Dem. 14 
60-5 Non-Par 
14-10 10 4 0 9 1 0 Rep. 195 
Dem. 127 
Ind. 33 
17-0 0 17 0 0 0 0 Rep. 10 
Dem. 37 
39-0 30 8 1(1) 0 0 0 Rep. 61 
Dem. 14 
24-5 23 1 0 4 1 0 Rep. 2 Rep. 110 
Dem. 40 
41-4 4 Non-Par 
28-0 26 1 1(I) 0 0 0 Rep. 16 Rep. 88 
Dem. 8 
° Ind. 7 
31-0 13 18 0 0 9 0 Rep. 41 
Dem. 24 
38-1 32 6 0 0 ] 0 Rep. 66 
Dem. 34 
30-8 16 14 0 2 6 0 Rep. 55 
Dem. 45 
27-0 20 3 3(1) 0 0 0 Rep. 2 Rep. 54 
Dem. 6 
43-3 31 12 0 1 2 0 Rep. 82 
Dem. 18 
24-0 16 ra) 0 0 0 0 Rep. 1 Rep. 43 
Dem. 2 Dem. 11 
11-0 7 4 0 0 0 0 Rep. 4 Rep. 17 
Dem. 1 Dem. 20 
18-2 13 5 0 2 0 0 Dem. 1 Rep. 33 
Dem. 27 
29-6 25 4 0 1 5 0 Rep. 3 Rep. 45 
Dem. 3 Dem. 19 
17-0 5 12 0 0 0 0 Rep. 10 
a Dem. 25 
17-5 9 8 0 5 0 0 Rep. 1 Rep 34 
Dem. 1 Dem. 15 
25-13 8 17 0 0 13 0 Rep. 2 Rep. 31 
Dem. 4 Dem. 73 
15-14 11 4 0 12 2 0 Dem. 1 Rep. 70 
Dem. 24 
40-0 37 3 0 0 0 0 2 Rep. 10 
Dem. 87 
25-4 7 18 0 1 3 0 Dem. 4 Rep. 28 
Dem. 71 
644 312 6I 50 42 0 
Rep. Dem. 48 Rep. Dem. §S 


Vote in 
ouse 


84-0 
120-0 
137-0 


76-0 
153-44 
185-47 

96-20 


93-0 


120-6 
212-143 


House 
-_—_— Vote by Parties---—————~_ Absent 

———— Yea ——~ ———-Nay——— 

Rep. Dem. Soc. Rep. Dem. Soc. Rep. 4 
85 50 0 0 3 0 Dem. 9 
42 1 11 2 0 0 Rep. 34 

Dem. 4 
Soc. 5 
82 2 0 0 0 0 Rep. 17 
Dem. 0 

106 14 0 0 0 0 
88 47 2 0 0 0 

52 24 0 1 5 0 Rep. 24 
4 Dem. 18 
145 8 0 32 12 0 Rep. 6 
Dem 3 

134 49 2(1) +42 4 1(1) Rer. 5 

Dem. 3 
0 96 0 0 20 0 
84 12 0 4 ] 0 Rep. 5 
Dem. 2 
66 9 0 2 2 0 Rep 8 
Dem 6 
3 71 0 ] 14 0 Dem. 11 
59 86.29 0 0 0 0 Rep. ) 
Dem & 
80 13 0 0 0 0 
123 71 18(1) 72 56 15(1) 
10 30 0 0 0 0 
59 14 0 2 0 0 
60 12 0 46 22 0 Rep. 5 
Dem. | 4 
6 2 401 0 0 0 Rep. 2 
Dem. 6 
$ Ind. 
44 21 0 0 0 0 
57 32 0 i] 0 0 
17 25 0 7 18 0 Rep. 1 
’ Dem. 2 

53 6 0 0 0 0 
78 15 0 0 0 0 
33 11 0 0 0 0 Rep. 0 
14 13 0 0 0 0 Rep. 3 

7 Dem. 7 
19 ] 0 1 1] 9 Rep. 1 
Dem. 1 

39 14 0 0 0 0 Rep 6 

= Dem. 5 
7 23 0 0 0 0 

3 13 0 8 2 O Rep. 

30 54 0 0 12 0 Rep. 

, Dem. 7 
38 9 0 27 13 0 
87 10 0 0 0 0 7 
15 34 0 11 36 0 Rep. 

Dem. 

1901 899 241273 231 16 Ind. 

Rep. Dem. 13 S Rep. Dem 


Record by Parties of Vote for Ratification or Postponement 


STATE 


1919 
Delaware........ 
ee 
Alabama 


1920 | 
Mississippi 


So. Carolina..... 
Virginia......... 
Maryland....... 


No. Carolina..... 


Louisiana........ 


Date 
Rejected 


Mar. 22 
to 


June 22 
July 24 


S.Sep. 2 
H.Sep. 17 


Jan. 21 


Jan. 22 
Feb. 12 


Feb. 17 


S.Aug.17 
H.Aug.19 


Session Senate by 


S. or R. 


Sp. 


Reg. 
Reg. 


Reg. 


Reg. 
Reg. 


Reg. 
Sp. 
Reg. 


Parties 


Rep. 
em. 


Rep. 


Dem. 5 


Rep. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


12 
5 


1 





in Nine States 





Vote in Senate House by 
Senate ——————-Vote By Parties — Absent Parties 
——Yea——~ —~-Nay——— 
Rep. Dem. Soc. Rep. Dem. Soc 
May 5 10 1 0 2 4 0 Rep. 23 
11-6 Dem. 12 
35-8 7 1 35 Rep. 3 
Dem. 189 
13-19 1 12 0 0 19 0 Rep. 5 
Dem. 99 
24-18 O 24 0. oO 18 0 Rep. 0O 
Dem. 127 
26-4 0 4 0 0 26 0 Dem, 124 
24-10 O 24 0 4 6 0 Rep. 1 Rep. 14 
Dem. 1 Dem. 86 
18-9 7 2 0 5 13 0 Rep. 45 
Dem. 56 
24-25 5 19 0 4 31 Rep. 27 
Dem, 93 
22-19 0 19 0 0 22 Dem. 111 





colo o 





Vote in 


House 


Apr. 1 


9-22 


118-29 - 


31-60 


25-102 


93-20 
62-22 


64-36 
71-41 
67-44 


Rep. 
8 


Hous 
-Vote By 
-Yea———.  — 
Dem. Soc. Rep. 
1 0 1] 
29 
26 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 
56 0 a 
3 0 13 
25 0 8 
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Parties 


—~Nay——— 


Dem. 
11 
118 
60 

102 


93 
18 


Soc. 


0 
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0 
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Absent 


Rep 
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States That Have Ratified 


R—In Regular Session (8) 
S—In Special Session (29) 


In 1919 

i, SR Giddchdunescsdels cee neine enie eeoenes R June 10 
i PE 6 ideretiie or teste ee seieeneeeaven R June 10 
ee eee eer ee er eee eee S June 10 
Ah BE a8edudosuenessenences Mueenasiureenee S June 16 
A A ee eee oe meee freer ree R June 16 
6. New York.........: dass kacbedeseewKedsheuls S June 16 
cad bb hh kee ea eben eho ture keg ole R June 24 
I cn vaca edaakandweedens ove eee R June 25 
RS Gudbed bd cand ChRA nk Che REE te dedww don’ S June 28 
SS Ada a8 Hon nace onan FAST ORAS Shae S July 2 
Sh as bakcn ens teeth evden neta S July 3 
Di TG ahi ine ep ebh ed Rtdnn tAeeeneeendees S July 28 
EES Seer ee eee ee ener er eee S Aug. 2 
EE A i ee: | 
i Sieg Grids dG ovsEe ied a weReeekeeeee as S Sept. 8 
Ee ee eee eee S Sept. 10 
ie aE 686d A eAK ORT Shad ekn ated eaniases S Sept. 30 
iach esas dnsrnetlend tent oas cesses en S Nov. 1 
ea iigle Sak edie dso kiN wes SaaS S Nov. 

ee ee ee ee ee 
I 556 Kans hh Sekine keeNavesonesee S Dec. 4 
Sh, Sai 6S SON Heer eénavireadceesceweens S Dec. 12 

In 1920 

Fi Fe as Sct snrceseeded sranscccces tans R Jan. 6 
SE hb550 ch cesanndcuardabeanGeesevenes R Jan. 6 
i I 664A ca bai eitn iket eine tons esesnwnds S Jan. 12 
ER ee ree nee noe ee er eee S Jan. 16 
i, BG baci ier ekannecseeseteessaennasesaves S Jan. 27 
a Rinna ache Pekan sernvedneyedew ena S Feb. 7 
I aR Kora e cee eieKe ed Keaton R Feb. 9 
SS Geog hdd tee teneerdede neon erresibs S Feb. 11 
Pi PE ccenteddtedid ess eds tsAeddedmemew ay S Feb. 12 
ee re eee Terre S Feb. 19 
OE ee ee eee ee er S Feb. 27 
EE cs et ecciveeeskheeeu dens sacaw des S Mch. to 
ee errr ee S Mch. 22 
DS A ee ea we 
Sick NS 8 iG cade ei oda seedeoes evs veneer Cee 56 


Failed to Ratify 


1. Alabama. 6. Virginia. 

2. Georgia. 7. Delaware. 

3. Maryland. 8. Louisiana. 

4. Mississippi. 9. North Carolina. 
5. South Carolina. 


Regular Session in 1921 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 


PE. ba cavien chase need eeebektebssensosan Keres January 
PE Actin avtreedeneuer sinkerae een anes kewnse eee April 
Regular Session in 1923 
| re eee EP RO ee eee January 
Recapitulation 

BE, ic winind ade wee se beens OREM SRS Se a 54h then nees 44 37 
i kdnt a Ghanian mmr ews esseerehkan< 9 
ee Se Re Se IN TUE i 5s a pss FAs toes modes 2 
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Party in Power in Legislatures That 
Have Ratified 












































Ratified | Not Ratified 
Democratic Republican | Democratic | Republican 
Arkansas California | 
Arizona Colorado i 
Connecticut I | 
Illinois ! 
| Indiana || Florida 
Idaho ‘ioe 
lowa ! 
Kansas I 
| Kentucky 
| Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
| Minnesota 
Non-Partisan | 
| Legislature, | 
Missouri | but Republican 
in presidential 
elections. 
| Montana 
| Nebraska 
| Nevada 
| New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
| New Mexico 
| New York 
| North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Tennessee Pennsylvania 
Texas | Rhode Island | 
Utah | South Dakota | 
Washington i 
West Virginia | 
Wisconsin 
Oklahoma Wyoming | Vermont 
7 | 30. | 
Rejected 
Republican Democratic — 
Delaware | Alabama 
| Mississippi 
| Georgia 
| South Carolina 
| Maryland 
| Virginia 
Loutsiana 
North Carolina 
1 8 
Twenty-nine Special Sessions Which Ratified 
Called by 
Democratic Governors Republican Governors 
Tere GUE oe Sisk gt ans nner Campbell 
BIE a iccncsicssnsersd Gardner California .............++. Stephens 
DADE ooda5e~'esenkunwws Brough Colorado ........+..445: ... Shoup 
NET FB iciatksaadisxuciee’s Bamberger CoOlmecticut .......00+0004: t 
peer ere eee Stewart Idaho BPR PE Wr VA Ds Roa Davis 
A RE ARI: Boyle Indiana ..............44. Goodrich 
GAME ooo ccccsceccss Robertson Jowa Raw N ae weno non einid Harding 
West Virginia............ Cornwell & ansas ..... ee ee 
Ee Hobby Maine ............0.eeeeeed Milliken 
DOETIER ii idaiivndaxaxans ee ee er re Sleeper 
POE ook iis sain esnricie Burnquist 
ee McKelvie 
New Hampshire........... Bartlett 
New Mezico............. Larrazolo 
OTT TIONG Sivas soso x Frazier 
NE een ceshwiaswacencee Olcott 
South Dakota.....: aan Seo Vorbeck 
ED ans Snesoneenawdond Carey 
ING Ss aebonccsuanwne se Hart 
(10) (19) 
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Green Mountain Women Stand On Their Rights 


By Marjorie Shuler 


D° the women of Vermont want to vote? You just ought to 
see the way they are registering. Three hundred in a little 
town of Richford in one day, according to Mrs. Thomas, town 
grand juror. Hundreds in Bellows Falls where the League of 
Women Voters under Mrs. Twitchell has been canvassing the 
foreign born to tell them “it doesn’t cost anything.” Hundreds in 
Middlebury in spite of the propaganda of the antis that women 
registering this year will have to pay a poll tax which will not be 
exacted from those not voting. For Vermont still has one of 
those “ pernicious poll taxes” and it is easy to tell those who do 
not know that it is a municipality tax that it will be levied against 
them if they vote in the state elections. And in the town of Rut- 
land where even those women who voted in the municipal election 
last spring have been refused automatic enrollment hundreds of 
women are registering in order to express their choice between 
Governor Clement’s candidate and the other three Republican 
nominees for governor and all of the other candidates on the 
Democratic and Republican tickets. 

Not only are the women going to vote, but in St. Albans they 
are going to help run the election—from two to four women hav- 
ing been made election officials in each ward. 

This in Vermont! Unratified Vermont! 
going to show it’s not their fault Vermont was not the perfect 
thirty-six. 

It’s going to be an interesting primary all right although the 
politically wise person sees the hand of the machine in the nom- 
inating of one single candidate only for each of the places on the 
Democratic ticket. Since in Vermont previous party enrollment is 
not required, Democrats with no contest of their own on hand 


The women are 


may go into the Republican primaries and express their choice 
there. 

Aiding and encouraging the registration of the women is the 
Vermont League of Women Voters just three months old. When 
the first misinformation calculated to keep women from register- 
ing appeared, Mrs. Lillian H. Olzendam, chairman of the League, 
sent some correct facts to the newspapers. The facts were not 
published. And then Mrs. Olzendam got a contribution for adver- 
tising and with it she put in all the 47 newspapers of the state 
the advertisement shown on this page. 

On September ninth when the League met in Burlington there 
were present seventy women, representing twenty-one towns of 
the state. The delegates made the temporary state committee 
with Mrs, Olzendam as chairman permanent and adopted a con- 
stitution calling for eighteen women, one from each county and 
four additional representatives at large as a board of directors 
with a chairman who is also manager of the League, five vice 
chairmen, secretary, treasurer and finance chairman. 

The sentiment and spirit of the women present promised much 
for a new league and in addition there were letters which brought 
enthusiastic messages. One was from Miss Elizabeth Clement, 
Governor Clement’s daughter, herself an ardent suffragist, who 
sent “all her congratulations and hearty good wishes’”—and a 
check which she asked to count as her dues to the League. Then 
there was a letter from Mrs. Mertie Huntley Palmer of Duxbury 
who wrote that she had been her father’s legal assistant for ten 
years and since his passing away, town clerk, in which capacity 
she is rounding out her forty-ninth year. Election affairs were 
keeping her too busy to attend the meeting, she wrote, but she 
wanted to pledge her cooperation. 

















Woman Voters of Vermont 


You are entitled to the Ballot in all 
State and National Elections 


WITHOUT TAX QUALIFICATIONS. 
You May Vote in the 
STATE PRIMARY, TUESDAY, SEPT. 14 


You Owe it to Your State. 
You Owe it to Yourself. 


You Should Not Fail to Register. 
You Should Not Fail to Vote. 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS AND THE BALLOT IS YOURS: 


lst—A woman must be 21 years of age or over. 


2nd—A woman must have been a resident of the state one 
year and of the city or town where she expects to vote at least 
three months prior to date of registration. 


3rd—A woman must go before the Board of Civil Authority 
and have her name placed on the check-list unless she has 
already done so. Consult your town clerk in person or by 
phone to ascertain the meeting dates of the Board of Civil 
Authority. 


4th—A woman must take the Freeman’s Oath. This you will 
do before the Board of Civil Authority when you register 


as a voter. 





Attorney-General Archibald has ruled that there are no re- 
strictions on women voting in all the fall elections in Vermont. 


Prove to YOUR STATE that you are interested in it— 
interested fully as much as the men—even more than many men 
—that you want the state to progress and take her rightful place 
among the leading commonwealths—that you desire Vermont to 
go forward and keep quick, sure pace with the best of them. 


YOUR BALLOT IS NEEDED TO ACCOMPLISH THIS! 


In BURLINGTON, THURSDAY, SEPT. 9 
10:30 and 2:00 O’Clock at the New Sherwood 


A state-wide convention of delegates and members of the 
Vermont League of Women Voters will be held. All members 
of this organization and members of all women’s organizations 
are invited to be present and assist in perfecting the full details 


of the new League. The meetings will be addressed by 


MISS MARJORIE SHULER, of New York 


Associate Editor of the Woman Citizen 


LILLIAN H. OLZENDAM, 


Chairman Vermont League of Women Voters. 
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The Latest Word 


From the Washington Headquarters of the National 
League of Women Voters 


HE Washington headquarters are beginning to wonder 

whether the National League of Women Voters will not 
have to follow the example of some of the political parties and 
buy an airplane for Mrs. Park so that she may speak at the many 
state conventions being planned for the near future. 

She has just been in Richmond, Virginia, where for the first 
time in history, The Hall of Delegates has been given over to the 
organization meeting of the Virginia League of Women Voters. 
And yet what more fitting in Virginia, than that the home of 
Jefferson, the State capitol, should be used to make plans for 
bringing about the real democracy of which Jefferson dreamed! 

It will only be matched when we hear that the same thing has 
happened at the State House in Boston, Mass. Only in Boston 
there is already a Hall of Freedom, Fanueil Hall, which was 
dedicated to such a cause many years ago. In this hall there will 
be a victory celebration on September 22nd, following a great 
parade, which will be reviewed by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Mrs. Park, a daughter of Massachusetts, has been 


asked to take part in this celebration. 
The churches are joining in the victory celebrations. The men who take pride i 


Church Federation of Cleveland, representing 300 congrega- their handiwork and 
tions and 40,000 constituents which have been granted the vote, ; h 

— 7 ¥ om want the best results. 
is going to have a “ Recognition Luncheon” on October 2nd at 

which Mrs. Park is to speak and which will be attended by 800 They’re strong, lus- 
to 1,000 people. She has been asked to speak for about 45 trous, lofty—spun of 
minutes “upon this great victory which the women have won pure wool— in all the 
and which means so much for the largest civic development of season’s most popular 
our country.” shades. 
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brisker days speed 
; up the fingers— 
/a-knitting warm |@ 
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Quality Yarns | 


are the choice of wo. 






Jesste R. Haver. 
Then, too, MINERVA 
YARNS are wound on 


Which Party Did It P a ball that will not 


(Continued from page 423) tangle—a blessing to 
women whose knit- 


ting is frequently in- 

that advantage. terrupted by other 
For example, had two Democrats in the Sixty-fifth Congress dustion. 

changed their vote, the Democratic Congress would have had 

the credit of the submission of the Amendment which finally went 


but in every instance minorities prevented the party from winning 





INSIST ON THE GENUINE 








to the Sixty-sixth Congress which was Republican. In the Sixty- 

. Hes “aera , Have you seen the new Minerva 
sixth Congress had two Republican Senators changed their votes, Knitting Book, Vol. 1V? It con- 
the Republicans even then would have had the advantage of sub- tains over 100 illustrations of ex- 

ei : s quisite things to knit, with in- 
mitting the Amendment. Had two Republican Governors called structions anyone can follow. 
their sessions which were prepared to ratify, the Republicans Price 4oc. Sent postpaid for 45c 

, vee (to Canada 55c). 
would have had a clean record on ratification which would have 
been “stuff of which boasts are made” for generations to come. — — & Sons Co. 
: 7 ‘ th Ave. 

Had Democratic southern states been able to lay aside local preju- : ve~, Dept. 0, N.Y. C. 


dices and take the larger national view, the Democratic Party 
would have made a clean record on ratification. As it is, the rec- 
ord of neither party is as good as its leaders could have wished 


yn eke) 3 
— 
Pr 


Sena ‘ 





and tried to produce. 
If, however, neither of the dominant parties has made as clean 


and progressive a record as its admirers could have wished, there 
is no question but that individual men of both parties have given 
heroic service to the cause of woman suffrage and this has been 
true in every state, those which ratified and those which rejected, 
in this last year of campaign for ratification. Women should not 
forget these men who have stepped in advance of the more slow 
moving of their own constituents to help this great cause of poli- ‘ 
tical freedom. se oe - 
Book—Volume V. 
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Co-operation, the Peaceful Revolution 


By Mrs. A. 


D. Warbasse, 


Educational Director of The Co-operative League of America 


PART III 


Co-operative Housing 

Next in importance to food and clothing these days is the 
question “where shall we live?” In Europe, while the state and 
municipalities are tossing back and forth to each other the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out adequate housing enterprises for 
their thousands of homeless citizens, Co-operators have set their 
shoulders to the task and are actually building garden cities and 
rows upon rows of modern apartment houses. Here in Amer- 
ica we abuse the authorities for not doing something to relieve 
the housing shortage, but it is only here and there, as in Brooklyn, 
Kansas City and other scattered spots that people are uniting 
their savings in a common fund and proceeding themselves to 
supply their own needs free from the predatory landlord and the 
impotent state. 

Two sixteen-family apartment houses in Brooklyn, each cost- 
ing about $120,000 to build have been erected by the people who 
live in them. They are their own landlords. They raised $8o,- 
000 amongst themselves and borrowed from a Co-operative bank 
in Fitchburg the remaining $40,000. For each apartment they 
pay rent to the Association, of which they are members, at the 
rate of $25 and $27.50 a month.. This pays the interest in the 
share capital and loan and is sufficient for repairs and up-keep 
and a reserve fund with which to pay off the mortgage from time 
to time. ; 

There is a different atmosphere in the Co-operative apartments 
from those lived in by the tenants who are hounded from year 
to year from place to place by the greed of voracious landlords. 
There is a sense of contentment and security, of care and pride 
in their homes, humble though they are, that the about-to-be- 
evicted city dweller seldom feels. 

Two more similar apartments are being built next to these in 
Brooklyn by friendly imitators, while on the nearby corner a Co- 
operative Bakery with a grocery, bakeshop and meat market on 
the street floor and a recreation hall upstairs, has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $120,000. These will supplement the Co-op- 
erative Housing scheme. 


HEN food, shelter and clothing are all organized on a Co- 
operative basis, the one remaining necessity is a laundry. 
Much of the wear and tear of the housewife is removed when the 
family washing can be done in some central place with power. 
“ Start a Co-operative Laundry and make the old time washday a 
holiday ” is the watch word of a farming community around Chat- 
field, Minnesota. For ten years, in connection with their Co-op- 
erative Creamery, using an adjacent building and the same steam 
power with an outlay of only about $2,500, they have installed 
an up-to-date washing, drying and mangling machinery. When 
the farmers drive in with their milk they bring the wash from 
home. It is returned to them rough dry at a cost of five cents 
a pound. (I am paying ten cents a pound for similar work be- 
cause I must patronize a commercial laundry). This by no 
means is the mere cost of service. From these charges the So- 
ciety pays 6 per cent interest on capital invested and Io per cent 
dividends on patronage. It is a real Rochdale Laundry, by no 
means one of the temporizing cost-plus affairs that have no sta- 
bility and furnish no training school for the collective adminis- 
tration of the people’s needs. 
Co-operative laundries are to be found in several other loca- 
tions in the United States. 
The purely materialistic side of life is not the only side which 





Co-operation serves. The intellectual and the social cravings 
of the people are provided for by the same methods and with the 
same motives and ideals. 

Every tourist passing through Belgium is familiar with 
social centers there, Les Maisons des Peuples. In the early 
days of Co-operation they were modest little club houses where 
the men gathered to read the papers, hear a song from a Coin- 
rade once in a while and sip a cup of coffee, gingerale or becr. 
Except for alcoholic drinks and profit, they are a substitute for 
the cafes. When the women and children came, music and 
dancing and little plays were given. Little by little these have de- 
veloped till now some of the most beautiful buildings and par':s 
are owned and used by the Co-operators. The money for then 
usually comes from savings of the Co-operative bakeries, shoj)s 
and factories managed by the working men and women. It js 
they who determine how the profits shall be used. In Belgiwn 
the profits are used to cheer the hearts and gladden the days of 
their members, not to line the pockets of a few profiteers. On 
the top floor of the Maison des Peuples, in Ghent, is the studio 
of Jules von Biesbroeck, the famous Finnish painter and sculp- 
tor. He is subsidized by the members of the Co-operative to cre- 
ate a new art which shall interpret the struggles of the labor 
movement. His mural decorations, marble groups and paintings 
are created as a response to the artistic demands of the people. 
He needs no “patron.” In this country it is difficult to find any 
such social and artistic expression of the community as are 
typified in the Belgian Maison des Peuples. The community 
center movement is striving toward something in that direction, 
but it is created from the top and handed down. It has not yet 
taken root, nor has it been supported by the people, without sub 
sidy from the benevolent. 

However, social, educational and aesthetic features are being 


the 


promoted by many Co-operative Associations as part of their 
regular activities. Many bakeries and shops have a reading room, 
where books, magazines and papers are arranged to attract their 
members in their moments of leisure. Plays, concerts, dances, 
movies and other entertainments are planned by special commit- 
tees for the members from time to time. This part of the Co-op- 
erative movement is as important as the economic aspect. “The 
test of a people’s center is how they spend their leisure.”” Many 
Co-operators in this country realize this and are bending all 
their efforts to develop the ideals and lessons of Co-operation 
through beauty, through art and through play, as well as 
through the more sordid functions of barter and trade. 

In every land, wherever Co-operative Societies exist, there 
the members are learning to work together, developing initiative, 
resource and technique through action, proving to the world that 
individual profit, that individual progress need not be the motive 
and purpose of life. They are demonstrating that people can or- 
ganize in a free society for mutual benefit and not for private 
gain. 

The progress and development of Co-operation from small be- 
ginnings to its goal, though not by any means complete, is still 
far from being a Utopian dream. 

In Europe today thirty million heads of families are members 
of Co-operative Societies. With five to a family this means that 
one hundred and fifty millions of people take part (without pri- 
vate profit) in the trade of Europe. The membership doubled 
during the war, when private trade exploited the people and gov- 
ernments bungled in meeting their needs. 
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Cannot we attain the same goal here in this country? In a 
small way let us begin right now to study and train ourselves 
in the principles of Co-operation. When soundly equipped with 
the necessary knowledge let us organize and carry through some 
form of Co-operation. Then we may feel assured that we our- 
selves are laying a brick in the foundation of the new economic 
structure of society. The spirit by which it is reared substitutes 
mutual aid and unselfish service for antagonism and competition. 
The method by which it is brought about is as sound and tested 
as it is ideal and Utopian. By consecrating ourselves to this 
service we will be laying up treasures that cannot be lost or de- 
stroyed in the cataclysm of coming events; we will be preparing 
ourselves and our fellow men for participation in the new order 
when the storms are past and the Co-operative Commonwealth 


is ushered in. 


Shall Cooperation or Government 
Mend the Housing Problem ? 


EN and women of the two city clubs of New York have 

got together to see what can be done in the present housing 
crisis. At this meeting Miss Mary Garrett Hay, president of the 
Vomen’s City Club, and Nelson S. Spenser, president of the 
Men’s City Club, were speakers. 

This is just one of the many united efforts of citizens to plan 
relief for an acute situation. 

A reported effort by men and women in Great. Britain made to 
combat like conditions is that of the Public Utility Society. 

These are cooperative groups for building working class houses. 
ach group is composed of some eight or ten everyday men and 
women who draw up rules for themselves and prepare a housing 
scheme. After conforming to the regulations of the Ministry of 
Health and the regulations of local housing commissioners, the 
local Public Utility Society can obtain both a loan and a subsidy 
from the British Government, which is willing to lend money up 
to three-quarters of the cost of the land and the building. 

Interest must be paid on this loan and the loan itself repaid 
by annual installments. 

To help the Public Utility Society bear the yearly burden the 
Government is willing to grant an annual subsidy. 

This takes the form at first of a sum of money equal to half 
the interest and repayment which the Society is paying to the 
Government, and decreases only gradually. 

The Government in fact repays itself, on behalf of the Society, 
a part of the loan which it has advanced. 

Three-quarters of the cost of the Society’s building scheme 
is in this way met through the Government loan. The rest of 
the money needed must be raised by the Society itself by the 
issue of shares in the scheme. But even here the Society can 
receive further help. The local authority has the power to give 
loans or make grants to Public Utility Societies, and can also give 
a great deal of assistance by taking up shares. 

Eleanor Rathbone, City Councillor of Liverpool, has in the 
WVoman’s Leader, a British periodical, defined a method used in 
that city by which “ the dispossessed ” have been cared for by the 
Housing Committee of the Liverpool City Council. Most of 
the pre-war houses built by the city were reserved for families 
who had been turned out of destroyed slums. 

“Rents were fixed according to the assumed ‘ability to pay’ 
of this very poor class of tenants, without regard to cost of 
production. This made it possible to study the actual effect of 
a changed environment upon a given group of slum dwellers, 
and the economic, social, and eugenic bearings of the unique 
experiment are well worth the attention of all social students,” 
said Mrs. Rathbone. 

(Continued on page 437) 
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TAKE it you all understand what the orig- 
I inal purpose of the Monroe Doctrine was, 
and I shall not go into a discussion of that, ex- 
cept to say that it had in mind, first, the protec- 
tion of the United States against European ag- 
gression, and, secondly, the protection of the 
against European ag- 


Latin-American states 


gression. Now that purpose has been entirely 


changed by interpretation and development. 
President Polk extended it; 
land extended it to include the right of the 
United States to arbitrate disputes between 


Latin-American countries and European coun- 


President Cleve- 


tries; or at least to compel the disputing parties 
to arbitrate. 

President Roosevelt extended it, and I think 
rightly. Mr. Roosevelt said: The Monroe Doc- 
trine implies responsibility, as well as rights. 
And if the United States is going to say to the 
European powers: Stay out of America; if you 
have just debts to collect there, if you have 
grievances because your citizens have been mal- 
treated, and we say to you that you cannot en- 
force your rights, it is our duty to see that those 
debts are paid and that those rights are en- 
forced. 

Then Senator, Lodge, who has always been an 
extremist on the Monroe Doctrine, had a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate extending the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to forbid the granting by any 
American Republic of a naval station or coaling 
station to any European or Asiatic power. That 
was to meet the rumor that Japan was about to 
get a seaport on the lower coast of California 
from the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Wilson went to the full length in extend- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine when he raised his 
voice against the right of a Latin-American 
country to grant a concession to a European 
capitalist, for the purpose of developing the 
resources of that country. 

The Colombian government had granted to 
Lord Cowdray, a British capitalist, a franchise 
for developing the oil fields of Colombia. Presi- 
dent Wilson said, that is contrary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. I shall have something to say about 
that a little later. 

Recently in the Senate Mr. Borah and others 
have interpreted the Monroe Doctrine to mean 
that if a dispute occurs between a Latin-Amer- 
ican country and a European power, the United 
States of North America shall arbitrate that 
Now you see the Monroe Doctrine has 


dispute. 
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gone on developing and developing and extend 
ing until, if Monroe were alive to-day he would 
not recognize it. (Laughter) 

What has been the effect? The effect has 
been to arouse the opposition, the suspicion, the 
distrust of the very people whom the Monroe 
Doctrine was intended to protect. The people 
of Latin-America to-day are looking upon the 
attitude of the United States as patronizing, as 
arrogant, as offensive; that the United States is 
virtually—and this is the truth—asserting a 
paramountcy, a trusteeship, a guardianship over 
all the countries of the Western Hemisphere; 
twenty independent republics, sister republics to 
the south of us. 

Now I say those people naturally feel a good 
deal of misgiving and distrust at our attitude 
in extending the Monroe Doctrine to mean a 
virtual assumption of a paramountcy over these 


independent republics. 


T seems to me one of the several alternatives 
I must be followed, or this Monroe Doctrine 
The 
following alternative propositions I submit to 


is certain to get us into serious trouble. 


you for what they are worth. 

One of them is to abandon the Monroe Doc- 
trine entirely. I am quite sure the American 
people will never do that. So long as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to protect the 
United States 


they will never consent to abandon it. 


means measures 


against European aggression, 

The second alternative is to limit the applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to that part of 
Latin-America north of the Equator, leaving the 
great powers of Brazil, Argentina and Chili out- 
side of the sphere of the Monroe Doctrine, be- 
cause they do not need the protection of the 
United States any longer. They are able to take 
care of themselves. 

The third alternative is to invite the Latin- 
American republics to join with us in maintain- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. So far as the Monroe 
Doctrine is intended to protect the Latin-Amer- 
ican states against European aggression, I can- 
not see any reason why the countries of Latin- 
America should not be admitted to the joint 
It would 
have the effect of removing their suspicion and 


trusteeship with us for this purpose. 


their distrust. They feel keenly the assertions 





of superiority on the party of the United States, 
and I do not think we ourselves fully realize the 
progress that those countries have made. 

The average American thinks of South Amer- 
ica as a country of jungles and revolutions and 
earthquakes; things like that. We do not realize 
that Brazil is as large as the United States; that 
they have some of the most magnificent cities 
that are to be found anywhere in the world. The 
finest opera house in the world outside of Paris 
is at Rio Janeiro. And yet the United States is 
continually asserting this paramountcy. 

The Secretary of State under President Cleve- 
land actually said in a diplomatic note to the 
British Government that “the fiat of the United 
Well, 
maybe it is, but it doesn’t sound nice to say that. 
And that was said in the face of the fact that 


States is sovereign in this hemisphere.” 


the British flag to-day flies over half of the 
North American continent. 

Geographical proximity is one of the argu- 
ments in favor of this extended Monroe Doc- 
trine. Take a map and look at it and you will 
see that Chili, Argentina, are further away from 
the top end of the United States than Berlin 
or Hamburg or Bremen, and yet if some Euro- 
pean power gets a coaling station away down 
there, the politicians tell us that is going to mean 
a danger to the national safety of the United 
States, and, as Mr. Cleveland put it, a danger to 
our distinctive republican institutions. 

If I believed that, friends, do you know what 
I would do? 


a European power on this 


If I believed that the presence of 
continent was a 
danger to the republican institutions of the 
United States, I would go to the limit which 
logic and consistency required, and I would 
serve notice on Great Britain that she must get 


And 


yet for one hundred years, with nothing but a 


out of North America, bag and baggage. 


surveyor’s line between us and Canada to the 
north, we have lived in peace and harmony with 
Great Britain; and that fact is a living refuta- 
tion of the assertion that the presence of a Euro- 
pean power on this continent is a danger to the 
safety of the United States. 

Now please don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
arguing against the Monroe Doctrine. I believe 
in it thoroughly. It is a sound policy, and will 
never be given up by the people of the United 
States. 
between the 


But I reserve the right to distinguish 
true Monroe Doctrine and the 
pseudo-Monroe Doctrine that some politicians 
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are telling us about now. I have heard in the 
tast few months more about our rights under 
the Monroe Doctrine than I ever heard in all my 
life before; our rights under the Monroe Doc- 
trine—and I haven’t heard a word about our 


duties and responsibilities. 


HE last alfernative is to internationalize 

the Monroe Doctrine; make it the doctrine 
of the world, and that is what the League of 
Nations proposes to do, and why shouldn’t it? 
If the Monroe Doctrine is good for the Latin- 
American states, why isn’t it equally good for all 
other states in Asia or Europe or elsewhere, 
The League of Na- 
tions proposes to universalize the Monroe Doc- 
trine and extend the principles not only to the 
Latin-American states but to all of the states of 
the world that need it. 

Of course some Senators may say that is not 
the purpose. Senator Lodge says the Monroe 
Doctrine is a fence, which the people of the 
United States have erected around South Amer- 
ica; and he cannot understand how the Monroe 
Doctrine will be protected by taking down this 
fence. The trouble with the Senator’s logic is, 
nobody proposes to take the fence down, but we 


that are similarly situated? 


propose to extend it; extend it around other 
Latin-American 


countries situated like the 
countries. 
QUESTION: Will you please explain what 


you mean by applying the Monroe Doctrine to 
the whole world? 

PROF. GARNER: Article ten of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations makes it the duty 
of the members of the League to guarantee the 
territorial integrity and political independence of 
every member of the League against foreign 
aggression. That is nothing but an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the rest of the world. 

If this were done, what would be the effect ? 
We will get rid of the Latin-American suspicion 
and opposition. The burden which the United 
States is now carrying alone; the trusteeship 
which she alone has assumed will be converted 
into a world trusteeship, and that burden will 
be shifted from our shoulders to the shoulders 
of all the other states of the world; and the 
burden of keeping up a powerful navy to enforce 
our interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine will 
be lightened. 

I am going to venture to say this, that as a 
taxpayer, I object to paying taxes to keep up a 
powerful navy to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
as it is now being interpreted, because I know 
that as it is now being interpreted, it is unneces- 
sary to our protection, and it is a constant 
danger. 

Take Mr. Wilson’s attitude with regard to 


There is a poor 
foreign 


this concession in Colombia. 
South American country that needs 
capital, and the only way it can get that capital 
is to grant liberal franchises to capitalists in 
other countries. If we are going to say that 
the Monroe Doctrine should not allow that, we 
are going to do an injury to those Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. They need capital exactly as 
our towns and cities used to need it, and as they 
got it by giving away franchises for a hundred 
or a thousand years, in order to protect capital. 

My conclusion then is that the Monroe Doc- 
trine as it was originally designed and intended 
is a sound policy; and we ought to keep it and 
we ought to enforce it. But when you extend 
it as it has been extended to a point where it 
becomes a menace and a danger rather than a 
protection, I believe we ought to modify it. 

QUESTION: Then is this the position of 
Senator Lodge and others who have sought to 
protect this article ten? It is an honest effort 
on their part to protect the idea of the exten- 
sion of that doctrine, to prevent European na- 
tions the members of the League of Nations 
from having a share with us in the legitimate 
interpretation of that Doctrine. 

PROF. GARNER: Mr. Lodge says that no 
other nation should share with us this common 
trusteeship, not even Great Britain, whose gov- 
ernment, by the way, first suggested the Monroe 
Doctrine, and proposed to the United States 
jeint intervention against the Holy Alliance. 
Mr. Borah and others have made the same 


assertion. (Applause) 


Can You Prove Your Right to 
Vote? 

HE right to vote is only one of many im- 
T portant rights which may be difficult to 
prove without legal evidence. Because a birth 
record is the best evidence of age, parentage 
and citizenship, and because of the importance 
to the individual and to society of careful birth 
records, the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in a pamphlet recently issued 
recommends better birth registration as the first 
measure in a Children’s Year follow-up program. 

Only 23 States and the District of Columbia 
now keep birth records with sufficient accuracy 
and completeness to admit them to the U. S. 
birth registration area. These States are Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wisconsin. They repre- 
sented, in 1919, 58.4% of the population of the 


country. 


Children now being born in the remaining 
25 States representing almost half of the popula- 
tion may be seriously embarrassed in not pos- 
sessing a birth certificate when the time comes 
te prove that they are old enough to go to 
school, to leave school, to go to work, to vote, 
to marry. They may have trouble in proving 
their title to inherited property in the absence 
of proof of parentage, and their right to hold 
public office or receive passports for foreign 
travel may be questioned if evidence of citizen- 
ship furnished by a birth certificate is lacking. 

The community also is handicapped in under- 
taking measures for the protection of life and 
health if it does not have vital statistics based 
on satisfactory birth and death records. Im- 
portant welfare work for mothers and babies is 
impossible without careful birth registration. 
The phenomenal growth in “ health visiting” of 
babies in England during the last five years is 
attributed to the Notification of Births Act of 
1915, which made notification within 3 days com- 
pulsory throughout the Kingdom. 

Vigorous effort for one year, declares the 
Children’s Bureau pamphlet, would place every 
State in the United States in the birth registra- 
tion area. In communities in which there is a 
good law, not sufficiently enforced, a birth regis- 
tration test is recommended. In States where 
there is no adequate law, campaigns for better 


legislation should be waged. 


Politicians Sing New Tunes 

HIS is the story of how the good news of 
T Secretary Colby’s proclamation came to 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell still sojourning at 
Chilmark: 

“ A funny thing happened yesterday afternoon. 
We do not get our morning paper till night, 
so did not know for certain that Secretary Colby 
had proclaimed ratification. Suddenly a big 
auto flying two American flags and carrying 
some eight men drove up to the door. It was 
Lieutenant Governor Cox, Congressman Walsh 
of New Bedford, our old enemy Luce and some 


others whose names I forget. They had come 


to extend congratulations! It was ‘Governor's 
Day,’ and as Mr. Coolidge couldn’t come to 


They 


had been visiting various towns on the island, 


Martha’s Vineyard, he had sent Mr. Cox. 


and as they were passing near my cottage, they 
stopped for a greeting. The last time I had met 
Congressman Walsh was when the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington had gone to lobby with 
their Congressmen, and I had labored in vain 
tc make Mr. Walsh see the merits of the Federal 
Amendment. Isn’t it queer how time brings its 


revenges?” 
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The Book Stall 





Woman, the Rib, and Arakel of Sunik 


AS Hamlet really mad? Was Arakel of 

Sunik an orthodox medievalist in his 

views on woman—and an out and out misogynist 
to boot—or was he not? 

A literary poser, the first question. Through 
its labyrinthine mazes most of us have, at one 
time or another, wandered. 

But what of Arakel and woman? He is, 
so to speak, almost brand new in the literary 
archives of the West having only very recently 
fastnesses of classic 


been brought from the 


Armenian—the Armenian of the fourteenth 


century into modern French. Very simply and 
straightforwardly he seems to project himself 
both as man and monk into all, even his most 
dramatic work. Mr. Archag Tchobanian of 
Paris, the distinguished Armenian. poet and 
scholar, is his translator, and besides present- 
ing to us the actual works of this old poet, 
mystic, and teacher, he favors us with an in- 
troductory essay on his art, his province, and 
his time—an essay as delightful as it is learned 
and informing, which is saying a very great 
deal. 

The book in question is entitled “La Roseraie 
d’Armenia,”* but of the poems it contains— 
quaintly didactic and philosophical, powerfully 
dramatic, or of an exuberant mysticism—only 
one shall concern our present inquiry. It is 
entitled The Rib, and it occurs in a series 
called The Book of Adam. 

This does not mean that it is only in The 
Rib that Eve and her frailties and her crimes 
figure. Far, far more terrible and unsparing 
is the indictment against her in other cantos of 
this vivid Oriental version of how Paradise was 
lost. In the one on the Serpent and the Seduc- 
tion, for example, she is presented in such a way 
as to fill us with an almost unqualified horror 
and loathing. The grave and convincing force 
of the story is such as to make us feel that 
ashes upon the head, sackcloth upon the back, 
mea culpas, and abject apologies to all and 
sundry is the only decent course left for all 
women to follow, not only to-day but to-mor- 
row and forever and forever after. 


HY, then, with such ample documen- 

tary evidence of the correctness of Ara- 

kel’s doctrinal views, should we raise the ques- 
*La Roseraie d’Arménie 


Archag Tchobanian. 
parte, Paris. 


(Tome premier), by 
Ernest Leroux, 28 Bue Bona- 





By Bertha Sullivan Papazian 


tion of his orthodoxy at all and choose the less 
inspired, the far less artistically impurtant Rib 
as the test case upon which to hinge the matter? 
To be frank, it is just because it is only in 
this poem that I have been able to find his views 
on woman—her origin and her character—at 
all debatable. 

Some day, no doubt, when Arakel has be- 
come better known to Western readers, he will 
be cited by the Opposition, if any then re- 
main, as a shining example of the thorough- 
going 
golden streak of gallantry that I find in him, 


consistent woman-hater; yet for the 
for his engaging piety, and for his rich and 
adorable artistry, would I fain write him down 
as friend. - 

But you shall judge for yourself. 

First, a word about the man himself to fur- 
nish us with background, as it were. He was 
not only a poet but, as I have said, a monk, 
and he lived in the fourteenth century in the 
province of Sunik in north-eastern Armenia— 
a region described by Mr. Tchobanian as hav- 
ing been immemorially the home of a breed of 
the Armenian race remarkable for its “en- 
ergy, its proud and free spirit, its robust and 
open intelligence,” and its enterprise; a region 
which has produced, and which still produces, 
more than its share of thinkers and men of 
action. There in the monastery of Tathev, en- 
trenched behind both monastery and mountain 
walls, as student, priest, bishop, and metropoi- 
ite, Arakel lived producing a vast and varied 
literature—religious and secular, poetical and 
prose. Outside lay the world, the flesh, the 
Devil and—Woman, supple and ready instru- 
One! The 


rocked in political upheaval. The Armenian 


ment of the Devouring world 
kingdom of Cilicia on the Mediterranean tot- 
tered under the attacks of the Mussulmans. In 
the north, the province of Sunik itself, togeth- 
er with other districts, felt all the shocks of 
the invasion of the death-dealing Tamerlane. 
But Arakel, and the monks and novices and 
students about him, there in that great hive 
of learning and industry, persevered in their 
building of another and well-nigh indestructi- 
ble world:—a world built with the pen, the 
brush, the chisel, and the instruments of the 
musician and the goldsmith—a world from the 
creation of which, alas, woman was rigorously 
excluded, if we can forget the names of the 





few illustrious women of the period who some- 
where, somehow, managed to snatch from ‘he 
hands of their reluctant brothers the precivus 
bread of learning. 


ND here it was that The Book of Adan 
A took form, and here that the communt 
upon Woman and her antecedents was written. 
For in The Rib we are given not drama, tor 
description, but homiletic comment. The act 
and the casual second-hand manner of her cre- 
ation are pictured for us elsewhere. It is true 
that the verses express no more than the typical 
medieval estimate of woman and her attri- 
butes, yet all, even the most conventional of the 
aspersions, seem animated by a more than mere- 
ly monkish misprisal and bitterness. In fact, 
as one reads, one cannot help feeling that it is 
intense personal spleen rather than historic 
criticism or ethical judgment that the poet is 
voicing; and one even wonders if it may not be 
partly to ease some rankling, some insufferable 
heart wound, or heart lack, that he hurls his 
diatribes. For more terrible, yet almost more 
irresistible, than an army with banners was 
apparently to many of these cloistered men the 
And Arakel as vou will 


see, was possessed of an exaggerated sense of 


beauty of woman. 


it; for in northern Armenia the sex has al- 
ways been keen and spirited and very, very 
fair. 

It can 
That is why 


woman is devoid of intelligence; she believes 


“The rib is a bone that does not feel. 
understand nothing by itself. 


everything she is told,” begins the poet testily 
(I am indebted to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
for this prose translation from Mr. Tchoban- 
ian’s French.) 

’ “The rib is empty inside; it has no marrow,” 
he continues. Woman never feels satisfied; 
she wants everything that her eyes behold.” 

“The rib looks like a solid bone; but the in- 
side is hollow and full of pores. Woman is 
pleasant of aspect, but those who look upon her 
are decoyed.” 

“The outside of the rib is veiled, it is cov- 
hide 
impure faces with rouge and khol.” 

“The rib is shaped like a bow. Woman’s 


face is an arrow, her charm a bowstring. When 


ered with a membrane. Women their 


a man looks upon woman’s beauty there is no 
cure for his wound.” 
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“The rib is also like a sabre. Eve wounded 
Adam by means of her tongue. Woman’s 
tongue is a two-edged sword. When a man is 
wounded by it, nothing can heal him.” 

“The rib is small and insignificant, but it does 
man much harm. Men think women amount 
to nothing, but women do them grievous in- 
jury.” 

“The rib, separated from its companions, 
separated Adam from his dwelling place. 
Woman separates man from his house; she 
holds him captive far from home.” 

“When the rib was taken from Adam its 
place was left empty. He who draws near to a 


woman loses a large part of himself.” 


ipa all this would be very good doctrine, 
without a single trace of heresy, were it 
not for two buts—a prefatory note and a last 
s'anza which, in my judgment, not only nulli- 
fies the. preceding stanzas but even jeopardizes 
all the doctrine contained in the fine rhapsodic 
nd dramatic poems. 

But, again, you shall judge for yourself. 

Here is the note which, like the codicils to 
wills in the old melodramatic novels, surely de- 
prives the scheming Opposition of every bit 
of their expected inheritance: 

“This chapter continues to treat of the rib, 
ond explains the mystery of it differently. This 
s written to blame Eve for her behavior to- 
ward our Ancestor. If you meet women, do 
not read this chapter to them, so that they may 
not get angry with me and disparage my work. 
lor here it ts Adam himself who is complain- 
ing and blaming Eve his wife. The other 
cvomen do not deserve this blame for they are 
not all like her.” 

Shifting evasion this, of course, and of most 
palpable description. Either Arakel had no real 
convictions whatever on the subject of woman’s 
origin and nature, or he lacked the courage of 
them. Personally, I incline to the former the- 
ory. One of the most distinguished men of 
his time, he could not have been without that 
“robust and open intelligence” which, Mr. 
Tchobanian tells us, characterized the men -of 
his province; and it is my opinion that when 
he was not acting as an artist of the Gregorian 
church and permitting himself to be carried 
away dramatically by the flood of picturesque 
theological traditions, he simply allowed his 


common sense to re-assert itself. 


But it is the last stanza of the poem by which. 


I set most store. What was it but a great rush 
of compunction, a deliberate wish to retract, 
to make ample amends, that made him, in con- 
cluding The Rib, write these more than rec- 
ompensing, if still somewhat expedient lines? 

“Adam was made of clay; the rib from 
which Eve was born was made from a living 
being.” (Please note how gallantly he passes 
the triumphant palm!) “When woman obeys 
her husband, she deserves more honor than 
man.” 


(Continued on page 434) 














As Barnum did it: 
a white elephant 
from trunk to tail 












The White Elephant of Siam 






NE of the biggest fakes ever concocted—as laughable a 
story as ever has been told! P. T. Barnum perpetrated 











it, and an unsuspecting public, loving to be fooled, fell 
for it. You know the white elephant of the East—sacred keeper 
of the spirits of royalty-—himself a dweller in regal palaces— 










with retinues of priests and servants! There was Barnum’s offer 
—$250,000 for the loan of the elephant for a year—priests, at- 
tendants, etc. What happened, how a ruse was invented, its suc- 
cess, are told in the remembrances of Charles Mayer’s circus 
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This is the first of a series of adventure stories of the business of 






catching wild animals alive—the tale of the great python, for 
instance, for show purposes. ASIA entertains—but does much 
more. It widens one’s vision in a sweeping view of a continent 









rich in new endeavor and beauty and in vital interest to the 






every-day American. 
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ISS FURMAN, in charge of 


our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever source and credit it to 
your checking account. 
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Now is the time to equip your 
chauffeur with his fall and win- 
ter clothing. You will find suits 
and overcoats for him at $47.50. 
Each garment at 


JOHN LURIE, Inc. 


58th Street and Broadway 
Established 1899 
Everything for Sportsman and Motorist 


The Interpretative Re port 


N the Sunday afternoon just preceding her 
death, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw listened 
to the reading of proof on the history of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense and its marvelous war work accom- 
plishments during the recent national distur- 
bance. Her secretary, Miss Caroline Reilly, un- 
folded the chapters of struggle, disappointment, 
achievement and victory to a soul already 
glimpsing the vision of an eternity of her own 
but one who could yet reflect upon the rise of 
woman from those days when men seriously 
questioned her capacities for an intellectual life. 
There were tears in the eyes of Dr. Shaw as 
she heard told in plain, simple sentences the 
record she, as chairman of the Committee, had 
helped to make. Flashes of triumph came as 
the story breathed the response to the nation’s 
call that had been given by the American 
woman she loved so well. There were also ex- 
clamations of delight from her and heartiest 
approval over the accuracy with which the 
author, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair of Joplin, 
Missouri, had interpreted the fight waged by the 
women of the Committee for an equal place in 
the councils of those authorities directing the 
volunteer war work of the country. 

Within a few days, Dr. Shaw had closed her 
busy life in this world by a departure into the 
Great Beyond but she had thoroughly stamped 
the history with her favorable acceptance before 
the end came. It was many months before the 
Council of Defense brought itself to a publica- 
tion of the history which so frankly shows the 
difficulties existing in a nation during war time 
when its women have an unequal political status. 
The point about Dr. Shaw’s commendation made 
here is that every suffragist and every woman 
of the land in any way connected with the Com- 
mittee may know that the report is truly an in- 
terpretation of the spirit and motives governing 
the efforts of the American woman in her war 
work. 

Few women of the United States can escape 
an interest in the “Interpretative Report” The 
Woman’s Committee through its state divisions 
extended far and wide to the hills and valleys 
as well as to the crowded corner of the metro- 
Alaska Philippine 


Islands too, had its activities. 


politan places. and the 
There was an 
excellent chance to make the history just a usual 
governmental report, a mere statement of figures 
and proceedings. But as it stands now written 
by Mrs. Blair, it is one of the most unusual 
suffrage documents ever issued in America. It 
is a direct refutation of the threadbare argu- 
ment that women should not vote because they 
did not go to war. In its tracings of the influ- 
ence of the masculine traditions on the govern- 
ment’s attitude towards women’s war work, it 
is educational to an exceptional degree. Many 
of the things which women in the states could 
never understand, can now be cleared away by 


the explanations made in the history as to the 


wide gap between the work done by the women 
and the authority giver them to select or direct 
that work. Once more it is the story of the 
church carpet money being earned by the women 
but spent by the men of the congregation only 
now it appears in terms of a nation’s reach for 
ati ideal democracy and fortunately has a bit of 
success before the finis was written by the armis- 
tice. For the Woman’s Committee did break 
through the stone wall of tradition which kept 
them on the outside of the innermost places 
finally and had accomplished an amalgamation of 
the men and women just a short time before 
peace came. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair is well known as a 
club woman, suffragist and author in her own 
state of Missouri. She was especially identified 
with Mrs. Walter Mc Nab Miller of the Nationa 
American Woman Suffrage Association the: 


oO 


a corporation 


Her husband is Harry Blair, 
lawyer of Joplin, Missouri, who hearkened to 
the desire for service with the doughboys by 
going abroad with the Y. M. C. A. 


that he might do this, Mrs. Blair gave up her 


In order 


comfortable home at Joplin and came to Wash- 
ington to work in the News Section of the 
under Miss Ida Tarbell 


After the armistice, she 


Woman’s Committee 
until Mr. Blair’s return. 
remained in Washington with Miss Hannah 
Patterson the Resident Director to aid in the 
demobilization of the Committee as well as to 
write the interpretative report. 

Following the conclusion of the history wri 
ing, Mrs. Blair went to Missouri and edited 
magazine published by the Health Crusade oi 
the American Red Cross. She went West with 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park in behalf of the Leagu: 
of Women Voters following the Chicago con 
vention this summer and also attended the San 
Francisco convention of the Democrats with the 


League group. 


Woman, the Rib 


(Continued from page 433) 


It is possible that he was thinking of his 
“good grand-moth- 
er Mariam” he begs his 
readers to remember in their “holy, tear-min- 
gled prayers.” Or it may be that he thought of 
that “Flower born of the sun,” that Mother of 
ineffable Light,” the Virgin, whose glories he 
could so ecstatically sing. Or that he was still 
thinking of those other vague and witching 
women of the outer world whose beauty so ter- 
rified his overwrought and tortured imagina- 
But, in any case, it is evident enough to 


“mother, Melik,” or of his 


whom, elsewhere, 


tion. 
me, that here in this stanza, and in the note, 
this fourteenth century Armenian monk re- 
pudiated the doctrine of woman’s inferiority and 
thus disavowed, with one sharp stroke, his en- 
tire orthodoxy on the subject fr- ever. 

Honor be to his: intellect, and peace to his. 
holy ashes! 
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Who Does Want Him? 


ERE is a group of men and women all 
with reasons of their own for wanting to 
get Mr. Wadsworth off the political map. 

Marvin Gates Sperry, president of the Pri- 
vate Soldiers and Sailors Union, doesn’t want 
him because “of the Senator’s attitude toward 
the men who fought overseas. 

“ The enlisted men of all the states look to the 
soldiers and sailors and their friends in New 
York State to see to it by their votes that this 
reactionary, obstructionist, corporation Senator 
does not get back to the Senate to work further 
harm to the rights and interests of the men 
whose services to their country have earned for 
them that recognition and justice which Senator 
Wadsworth has done his worst to deny them,” 
said Mr. Sperry. 

“The ex-service men have a good reason to 
defeat Senator Wadsworth because he stood in 
the way and misused his power to defeat at- 
tempts to reform the obsolete courts-martial 
system under which hundreds of thousands of 
private soldiers suffered great wrongs. And he 
also opposed the bonus legislation which was 
intended to do some scant measure of justice to 
the private soldier.” 

And Senator George F. Thompson, of Niag- 
ara County, doesn’t want him because he says 
that “the people up-State are utterly disgusted 
with the attempt of a few senile Republican 
leaders to make the State government a sub- 
sidiary of a great chemical corporation. Theo- 
dore Douglas Robinson, nephew of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and former chairman of the Pro- 
gressive State Committee, that, ‘after 
vainly attempting to instill a little life into the 
Barnes-Wadsworth-Glynn-Wilkinson machine, 
the only chance a young Republican has with 
the gang is to disguise himself as a tottering, 


said 


toothless old dotard.’” 

“* Any one to beat Wadsworth’ will be the 
slogan of those of us who would repay in kind 
the delegates’ action at the Chicago Conven- 
tion,’ says T. H. Badger, of New York. “It 
would seem nearly impossible to pierce the 
hidebound egotism of that section of the New 
York delegation which defeated General Wood, 
but at least we can make the effort at the polls.” 

A. D. H. says: “I have no grudge against Sen- 
ator Wadsworth for his anti-suffrage course, nor 
even for his pro-liquor affiliations, but his 
course in 1912, 1916 and 1920 make it absolutely 
necessary for any one who believes in represen- 
tative government to stand against him. He has 
always taken the profit of our form of govern- 
ment and steadily betrayed it. One easily imag- 
ines him laughing at the fools who continue to 


vote for him. It is time to give him a fresh 


idea. Any one to beat Wadsworth!” 

“Tt is time that Republicans declared them- 
selves. Boss rule must stop. We must get back 
to the old principles, back to Lincoln, McKinley 
and Roosevelt. We must be first free Ameri- 


cans and party men afterward,” says F. T. Pot- 


ter of Bath, New York, who styles himself a 
‘Republican voter for thirty years.’ 

“We don’t want a Democratic United States 
Senator. We don’t want Wadsworth. We must 
teach him that the people still think they have 
something to say. 

“Before the convention in Chicago, Wads- 
worth stood pretty well in this section, but he 
will have some job if he carries this neck of the 


weods.” 


ae 70 my own state ratified, I have not 
lifted my finger” (against ratification of 
woman suffrage) is a boast of Senator Wads- 


worth. 


Es 
= 


“TI was opposed to the method of bringing 
about woman suffrage in the state that did not 
desire it, by the ratification methods.” 

This does not go down with any suffragist ; 
for Mr. Wadsworth’s own state enfranchised 
women by the state referendum method and Mr. 
Wadsworth was not among “those present” in 
approving this act. 

He went in person to Texas early in 1919 to 
prevent Texan women from being enfranchised 
by a state constitutional amendment. He also 
franked anti-suffrage speeches into the Michigan 
and Oklahoma state suffrage campaigns (See 


Woman Citizen of February 15, 1919, p. 774). 
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Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone system 
has required 75,000,000 pounds of 
copper; 10,000 tons of galvanized 
iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons of 
pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of the 
absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item mentioned, 
as well as of scores of other items, 
have been compelled to withdraw 
promises of delivery, reject orders, 
refuse contracts and even shut down 





plants. The reasons are that they 
have been unable to secure materials 
for manufacture, fuel for power, or 
cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the de- 
mand for new telephones has been 
greater than ever before, supplies 
have been more severely curtailed 
than at any time in the history of the 
Bell System. Special representatives 
have scoured the country; visiting 
mines, factories, laboratories, ship- 
ping points; and rushing goods for- 
ward. 

The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new tele- 
phones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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In the Center of Things 
HOTEL Claridge offers to 


women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
led location. The swift stream 
of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. As a tempo- 
rary or. permanent home, 
women will appreciate the 
quiet and comfort of the 
Hotel Clatidge. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 

New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 


























Moderate in Price 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 
American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day 
Rooms With Private Bath 
$3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with meals 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 


























The Armchair 


| at 150 East 
The former home of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
A delightful place to lunch and 
dine amid attractive surroundings 
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Joy Bells from Cape Cod to Seattle 


N Massachusetts, church bells, fire bells, all 
sorts of bells, rang at noon on Saturday, 
August 28th, to celebrate the proclamation of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, by the Sec- 
At Faneuil Hall, the 


cradle of liberty, which has been connected with 


retary of State Colby. 


historic events marking every epoch in the his- 
tory of American democracy, a mass meeting 
will be held on Sep- 


to celebrate victory 


tember 22. 
In Salt Lake City, Utah, on August 31, bells 
and while the 


women, who have voted many years, paraded 


whistles announced victory, 
in honor of their recently enfranchised sisters. 
They marched through the streets and up to 
the State Capitol, where the Governor, the 
Mayor, and an ex-Governor were speakers to a 
big audience. 

In Alabama there was a victory pageant in 
the streets of Birmingham, in which more than 
1,500 people A Tennessee car, 
known as “the 36” 
with smilax and daisies and led the way. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs was at the head of the 


took part. 


perfect was decorated 


marchers. The pioneers marched first and were 
followed by business and professional women, 
by the League of Women Voters, by the W. C. 
T. U., and others. This was Birmingham’s first 
suffrage parade, 

It took the suffragists of Seattle, Washington, 
three hours to celebrate the national suffrage 
victory when Tennessee’s ratification was an- 
nounced. Mrs. Edward P. Fick, president of 
the League of Women Voters, presided at a 
victory luncheon in Masonic Hall, and many 
leading women made speeches, among them 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who called the 
League’s attention to the task ahead—the need 
for a national department of education. 

Oregon celebrated with ringing of bells and 
so did Louisiana. “In Louisiana the bells are 
attuned to those of their sister states, ringing 


Lydia 
state 


the Freedom song,” telegraphed Mrs. 
Wickliffe 
chairman of the Louisiana Woman Suffrage 
Party, on August 29th. “The South glories 
in the fact that she joined hands with the West, 


North and East in justice to American woman- 


Holmes, from New Orleans, 


hood.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, bells rang. 

The Woman’s Justice Bell—the 
Philadelphia’s Liberty Bell will not ring out 
until some time in September, when the women 
will have their formal mass meeting of rejoic- 
ing. This bell, it will be remembered, was cast 
in the foundry at Troy, New York, in 1915, 
for the suffragists of Pennsylvania during their 
campaign. It was carried through the state, a 
mute witness that the bell of liberty had not 
yet rung for women. It was then stated that 
it would never be rung until Pennsylvania 


sister to 


women are free. 


In Indiana the women paraded in celebration 
of the proclamation while the city bells rang 
out. 

As for Texas, there the suffragists were at 
their masterful ways again. “The suffragists 
of Texas celebrated the ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment yesterday,”  tele- 
graphed Mrs. Nonie Boren Mahoney, on August 
29th, “ by going to the polls and overwhelming] 
defeating Joseph Weldon Bailey for the nomi 
nation for Governor of Texas. I gave up m\ 
summer trip to fight him and I feel fully repai: 


It was a hot campaign.” 


Tuning Up for the Real Thing 
— ISLAND suffragists to the numb« 
of thirty had an impromptu celebratio 
of the Tennessee victory on Friday morning 
August 20, at the home of Mrs. James W 
Algeo of Providence. Miss Elizabeth Uphan 
Yates, pioneer suffragist, and one who as 
brilliant lecturer and worker has added greatl) 
to the success of the suffrage cause, was th 
Witl 


briefly out 


guest of honor and principal speaker. 


her usual delightful humor she 


lined the earlier struggles for suffrage and 
then in more serious vein pointed out the great 
responsibility which now lies before women i 
sharing the burden of government. 

Mrs. James W. Algeo spoke of the Geneva 
Congress and the need of greater study and 
interest in international problems especially in 
the League of Nations. “ The world now looks 
to women, men having failed, to establish in- 
ternational peace and harmony and we must 
not fail,’ she said. 

Mrs. Fred Fenner, delegate to the 
San 


Demo- 


cratic convention in Francisco, gave a 
humorous account of her experiences. 

A telegram of loving and loyal appreciation 
of the untiring devotion of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt was sent through Miss Yates, and an 
earnest plea for the Anna Howard Shaw Me- 


morial Fund was made by the hostess. 


Women Registering Fast 
ROVIDENCE that 


have not neglected their duty in bringing 


suffragists feel they 


out a large registration among the women. 
Though less than one-half the size of Boston 
the registration of Providence is about the same 


(about 30,000) with 


more women than men, prepared to vote, while 


as that of its neighbor, 


in Boston the proportion is one woman to 


every four men. “Little Rhody” is not such a 
backward child as some of her big brother 
and sister States would have us believe. 
Sara M. ALcEo. 
Jefferson County, Alabama, reports nearly 


8,000 women already registered. It expects 
many more before election day, after the Ala- 
bama Legislature completes its provisions for 


taking care of the women voters. 
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The Housing Problem 


(Continued from page 429) 


66 URING the past twelve months,” she 

D continued, “the Housing Committee, 
with the assistance of a very energetic director 
of housing, has been doing its best to overcome 
the serious obstacles caused by the shortage of 
labor and of materials, and to push its various 
several preliminary 


schemes through the 


stages which are necessary before building can 
actually commenced. The progress actually 


made is briefly as follows: A military camp 


at Knotty Ash, an eastern suburb, was pur- 


chased from the American authorities a year 
o, and this has been converted into some 470 
hut dwellings, each containing a good-sized liv- 


back kitchen, three bed rooms and a 


yr room, 
throom. These were reserved entirely for 
t families of demobilized soldiers, and the 


ajority of them are already occupied. About 
vacant land have been secured for 
5,700 


been placed with contractors, in 


1,300 acres of 


w building schemes, and contracts for 
houses have 

Idition to 500 houses which are being built by 
employed by the Housing Com- 


about 2,500 will be built of 


bor directly 
mittee. Of these, 
concrete, of three different types of construc- 


tion. The remainder will be of brick either 


plain or rough cast. About 700 of these houses 
are in course of construction, and fifty already 
completed. So much for figures. 

“The rents fixed for the houses by the Min- 
and 12s., 


tenants to pay rates and taxes. 


try are 10s according to size, the 
This may seem 
igh compared to the pre-war rents of houses 
if the same size, but it is hardly necessary to 
say that it goes but a small way towards the 


There 


waiting list of tenants, and the details of dis- 


resent cost of production. is a long 
comfort and overcrowding under which many 
of these are now living, makes the decision of 
the Allocation Sub- 
so many whose needs are great have perforce 


Committee a hard one, since 


to. be kept waiting. So far as possible, prefer- 
ence is given to men who gave up their homes 
or delayed making them because of military 
service, though civilians are not altogether ex- 
cluded.” 

\n effort made entirely by women of Great 
Britain to ameliorate a situation where unfin- 
ished houses stare at a distracted public, seek- 
ing shelter and comfort is that of the Associa- 
tion of House 


This also manages working class houses. 


Women Property Managers. 


Its intent is to withhold houses from slum 
conditions. Educated women trained for th 
work, collect rents and superintend repairs. Th 
whole business of finance, law and management 


is in their hands. 


The usual relation between landlord and ten 
ant, claims this association is one of opposition 
The landlord fights for a rent often withheld. 
The tenant fights for comiort often not forth- 
Where 


Association of Women House 


property is in the hands of the 
Man- 


coming. 
Property 
agers, strife ceases. 

The Association helps not only the individual 


but the State. Unmistakable slum areas have 


been reclaimed by them. An effort is made by 


them to keep from overcrowding, to keep the 


houses sanitary. 


To maintain standards a system of tenant 


education is carried on. Tenants are shown 


what may be gained by cleanliness, organiza 
tion, care of property. The association claims 
further that the landlord is benefited by this 
careful method which brings in the rent regu 


larly, upholds the neighborhood, educates th 


tenant and keeps the property in good condi 


tion. 


A Correction 
N the Review of “ The Working Life 


Women in the Seventeenth 


o} the 
Century,” a 
misprint refers to “the serious change for the 
worse in the women’s condition in England in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth.” It should have 
worse in 


read: “The serious change for the 


women’s condition in England in the Seven- 
teenth Century as compared with their condi- 


tion in the days of Queen Elizabeth.” 


Attention 


Legal notices of eighteen amendments to 
the New York Constitution and one proposition 
have been printed in this magazine already four 
times and are to be repeated three times more 
making seven times in all. They should be read 
and pondered by the women of New York State, 


who will eventually vote upon them. 
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UCTIO! 
SLEEP AND REST 





Witte fr illustrated booklet 10 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


NewYork - Brooklyn - Chicago ; 








METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


Reasonable Prices. 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


For stores throuchowt New York ( see telephone directory 


The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 
ency, with high arch and narrow 
heel fitting, not found in any 
other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 
ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

| 36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. | 
New York City __ Brooklyn, mate 3 








shoe. 














Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 





Stores throughout the city 
See *phone book 
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At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Ine 


ole Owners and Distributors~ New York 


The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, ae | per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 











L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 

















TRADE MARM 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTED 


23 WEST 30 STREET::--NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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Four Hundred and Thirty-eight 


The Woman Citizen 






































Our New Building 


A High “School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by, Board of 
Education. 

















ACERWOOD | 


: A tutoring schoo! which educates boys and girls 
who are norma! ip social! life but require special attention 'n 
studies. Indtvidua! instruction; kindergarten through hivh 
gohoo! Vocational training tn farming and domestic science. 


DEVEREUX MANOR 


Ao exclusive country home to meet every need of 
, ghildren seriously handicapped by mental and physical limi 
‘ Bations. 35 acres of lawns an diands. Specially | 
‘An edical staff; well equipped sanitarium department. | 
Miss Devereux, Box 1, Devon, Pa. 











Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. q 
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Professional Art Industries for Women 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 
Training in Landscape and Domestic Archi- 
tecture; Interier Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Illustration, etc. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 22389 Broadway, N. Y. 








BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


305 Washington Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Fall Term Begins Monday, September 27th 
Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and Manhattan 
Borough Hall Subway Stations 














FRENCH LESSONS 


Young Armenian woman who 
learned French in Paris wishes to 
give French lessons to cover her 
expenses while attending college. 

Address 
MISS S. BEGIAN 
30 Wright St. Stoneham, Mass. 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 

















WANTED: The address or addresses of 
parties holding deeds to eight lots in plot 
of Idlewild, Fla., Santa Rosa County. 
Plotted by Mrs. R. C. Irwin, Dec. 2nd, 
1909. 


Mrs. B. F. Kelly, 
Camp Walton, Fla. 














NEW YORK COLLEGE Now Is the Time to Ask 


came to me with a 


back of 


oo lately 
sticker on 


The sticker read: “ How does your Congress- 


the the envelope. 
man stand on compulsory military training ?” 
The next Congress will have to deal with 
questions of immense importance, questions in 
which women are vitally interested. Now is 
the time to find out how the candidate from 
your district stands upon all the great issues- 
now, and not after you have voted for him. If 
he has already served in Congress and is com- 
ing up for re-election look at his record; for a 
man’s record speaks louder than his promises. 
In case you do not know his record, write to 
the 
Washington, D. C., and find out. 


ning for Congress for the first time, question 


editor of the Search Light on Congress. 
If he is run- 


him yourself as to how he will vote on the 
matters in which you are most interested 

Do not vote for any candidate merely be- 
cause he bears the vague general reputation of 
being “a good man.” Make sure that he is also 
an enlightened man, and a man with courage 
and backbone enough to stand for his princi- 
ples against the strong pressure sure to be 
brought to bear upon him by the reactionary in- 
terests. Out west when the women were first 
enfranchised, years ago, their tendency was to 
vote for “a good man,” but they learned by 
experience, as one of them put it, that he must 
be “not only good, but good for something.” 


A. S. B. 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


HE suffragists are now being handed bou- 
quets of every color. An election is im- 


pending and politicians of every shade and 
stripe are wooing the women. 
This is a time for us to keep steady heads. 
So long as a woman has not aligned herself 
politically, she will meet with only bouquets; 
but when she has made up her mind and begins 
to work definitely for one side or the other, she 


must expect abundant abuse from the party or 


the interests that she is opposing; and _ she 
must learn not to be afraid of it. 
For suffragists this will be easy. We have 


had to take abuse so long that we have learned 
to undergo it with a smile. Women, whether 
suffragists or antis, who have worked for wel- 
fare measures, or substantial reforms of any 
kind have also had a chance to find out that 
hard words break no bones. But for the woman 
who is just beginning to take an interest in 
public affairs, it may be rather an uncom fort- 
able experience. When she has learned to hold 
her face to the shower, however, it will do her 


good. 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


It is well in this connection to remember the 
words of Mrs. Agnes L. Riddle, one of the most 
respected members of the Colorado Legislatur: 
She runs a successful dairy farm, has brought 
up six children and is elected to the Legislatur: 
term after term by the farmers of her district 
At the Jubilee celebration of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, in 1913, Mrs. Riddle sail 

“When I first took my place in the Legisla- 
ture I was handed a great many bouquets. N« 
conclusion that I would 
brickbat 


apt to keep a person awake.” 


I have come to the 


rather be handed a The brickbat is 
If the new voters do their duty they will sox 

be getting brickbats and bouquets commingle:| 

most 


That is perhaps of all mixtures the 


> 


spiring. AS. B. 





Adventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 

the 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
itizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 
Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 
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MISS H. F. MAYO 
HOTEL PRISCILLA 
Boston, Mass. 
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said: 
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Now 


Four Hundred and Thirty-nine 














National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 








BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


| Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
| New York 


lst VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMICcK, MASss. 


| 
| 2nD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss Mary GARRETT Hay, NEw York 


| 3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
| Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 
| 

| 
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4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


STH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 





CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 





DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. Brooks, Kansas 

J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Adventures 
in 

W oman’s 
Sphere 


iNiidNilll 


Women have in the past sought to 
be good home-makers. The news- 
stands are full of magazines giving 
them advice and directions about 
cooking and clothing. Is their 
duty to the home the sum and sub- 
stance of duty? Itisnot. Women 
have been responsible for things in 
thehome. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, 
even to the White House. 


Minn nn 
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This year more than ever before 


women need 


Mm 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


HUVUGHNULLLULiULUNH 


The magazine which stands for the 
full privileges of women, and aids 
them to measure up to the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 










































































































































































HE increasing popularity of Women’s Silk 









































Sailors has enabled Knox to produce a most 


























wonderful variety of smart and exclusive 
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models for Fall. These early advance styles are now 


shown Silk Sailors of the Knox Traditional Quality. 













































































KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING 


AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES. 
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